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leath  of  Colonel  Baker,  the  Eloquent 
Senator  and  Braie  Soldier. 


Among  the   saddest  losses  which  have  been 
.nflicted  on  the  country  since  the  opening  of  the 
war,  is   that  of  the  late  lamented   Edward   D. 
Baker,  Colonel  of  the  1st  Regiment  of  California 
Volunteers,  and  Senator  of   the  United   States. 
Col.  Baker  participated  in  the  battle  which  took 
place  near  Edwards   Ferry,  in   Virginia,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Monday  last,  and  fell  at  the  head  of 
his  troops  while  waving  his  sword,  and  cheering 
on  his  men.     By  his  death   the  country  is  de- 
prived of  one  of  its  most  eloquent  advocates  in  ' 
the  superior  chamber  of  our  national  legislature,  j 
*nd  one  of  its  most  patriotic  and  fearless  cham- 
jions  in  the  field. 

The  dead  Senator  waa  of  English  birth,  but 
■e  came  to  this  country  when  five  years  of  age, 
.nd  by  the  choice  of  his  father  was  settled  in 
Philadelphia,  that  Quaker  neighborhood   being 

specially  congenial,  as  the  old   gentleman  was 

f  the  Society  of  "Friends."  Possessed  of  an 
ardent  imagination,  be  naturally  took  a  deep 
interest  in  reading,  and  being  stimulated  by  the 
allurements  of  romance,  his  taste  enlarged,  until 
it  embraced  the  whole  range  of  sober  as  v.  ill  a3 
of  illusive  literature.  But  none,  however,  saw 
in  that  patient,  thoughtful,  never-flagging  boy 
the.future  statesman  whose  youth  was  worthy  of 
a  lift.  Modesty  is  a  good  maxim  for  the  man-  j 
ner  of  a  youth,  but  genius  always  knows  itself  ; 
arid  Edward  Baker,  whose  mind  had  dwelt  upon 
the  marvels  of  the  West,  feeling  withiiWiimself 
that  confidence  whioh  innate  strength  inspires, 
determined  to  seek  its  broad  and  inviting  plat- 
form for  his  future.  Youth  needs  but  little 
preparation  when  it  sets  out  to  seek  its  fortune  ; 
and  hope  at  all  times  requires  but  little  back- 
ing. 

Edward,  though  he  had  but  little  means  to 
make  the  journey,  communicated  his  resolution 
to  his  brother,  and  the  two  hand-loom  journey- 
men, with  packs  upon  their  shoulders,  strong 
staffs  in  their  hands,  and  stout,  hopeful  hearts 
within  their  bosoms,  set  their  faces  towards  the 
Alleghanies.  On  foot,  they  undertook  their 
cent,  and  on  foot,  they  crossed  ;  and  so  the" 
trudged  along,  through  broad,  intervening 
States,  until  they  found  themselves  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  then  far  West  which  wa3  known  as 
Illinois.  Here  the  young  men  paused  and  cast 
their  lot.  Edward  selected  Springfield  aa  the 
special  place  of  residence.  There,  in  a  little 
whib,  he  was  enabled  to  turn  to  account  the 
legal  reading  which  he  had  begun  in  Phil- 
adelphia ;  and  having  a  happy  gift  of  language 
to  help  it  into  use,  he  soon  was  enabled  to  m\kr> 
a  living  at  the  law.  By  fa3t  degree  \ie  rose, 
and  ripening  with  exerci^-;-,  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  wa»  among  the  most  popular  advocates 
at  the  bar. 

Through  hiu  prosperity  he  was  now  enabled 
to  look  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  the  private 
spites  and  griefs,  in  which  the  mere  attorney  is 
required  Lo#abuse  his  mind  ;  and  the  broad 
field  of  politics  invited  him  to  the  discussion  of 
more  lofty  topics.  lie  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  the  Whig  party,and  transferred  his  eloquence 
to  the  forum  with  such  effect  that  he  soon  won 
his  way  to  Congress.  He  occupied  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  dignity  and 
credit,  and  was  fast  being  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leaders  of  that  body,  when  the  temptations 
of  the  Mexican  campaign  appealed  to  his  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  mind,  and  induced  him  to  aban- 
don civil  life,  r.nd  seek  an  employment  in  the 
way  if  war.  He  went  to  Illinahj,  raised  a  regi- 
ment and  took  it  to  the  Rio  Grande.  A  pause 
in  the  campaign  enabled  him  to  return  tempor- 
arily to  Washington,  in  order  that  he  might  ex- 
press himself  upon  the  policy  of  the  war  aud 
cast  his  vote  ;  but  that  done,  he  went  back  to 
his~tio«uaatMJi  and  followed  its  fortunes  on  the 
line  fWm  Vera  Cruz.  All  the  actions  of  the 
contested  road  to  Mexico  recognized  his  valor; 
and  when  Shields  fell  at  the  head  of  his  brigade 
at  Cerro  Gordo,  it  wasB.iker's  distinguished  i  >r- 
tuno  to  rise  to  the  co.^ma  d,  and  to  lead  the 
New  York  regiments  through  the  bloody  strug- 
gles of  that  day.  Well  do  we  mind  the  lofty 
look  with  which  the  noble  ^natpr,  fifteen  ycirs 


more  of  snow  being  on  his  head,  Yold  the  people 
of  this  city  of  that  circumstance,  in  April  la.-t, 
when,  aitotfether,  we  pledged  ourselves  at 
Union  SquaM-to  avenge  the  parricidal  blow  at 
Sumter. 
Returning  to  Illinoikin~tiium*h,  Colonel  Bi- 


ker was  again  ulectedp't'o  reprejfit  his  district 
iu  the  halls  of  CongToss-;  aud  «fi  Served  there 
until  1850,  but  at  the  e^d  of  his  term  "be  yield- 
ed tos^ine  views  of  business,  and  weftt  out  for 
:,''|JjDu  Panama-  The  fever,  however,  .  <  i 
diT^^Wm  home,  where  being  recruited  in  his 
healths  new  contagion  touched  his  mind. — 
This  was  the  memorable  epidemic  which  direc- 
ted universal  attention  to  the  Pacj^tehore  ; 
and  yielding  to  the  fascination,  the  soldier 
had  become  unsettled  by  the  excitements  I 
war,  turned  his  foot  steps  to  the  new  EJ.^^Krio 
of  the  West. *  J 

His  fame  had  gone  before  him"  and  he  wa3 
spared  any  efforts  to  popularize  himself  in  this 
new  field  of  effort.  He  took  at  once  a  superior 
position  at  the  bar  of  San  Francisco,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  heavy  cases  of  the  cir- 
cuit sought  the  advantage  of  his  treatment.  By 
common  consent  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  eloquent  speaker  iu  California ;  but  a 
proof  was  in  reserve,  in  a  circumstance  beyond 
the  mere  limits  of  forensic  eloquence,  to  create 
for  him  the  claim  of  being,  perhaps,  the  most 
accomplished  orator  in  the  world.  Broderick, 
that  noble  young  tribune,  who  had  defended 
California  from  the  doom  of  slavery,  and  stood 
the  stern  bulwark  against  the  domineering 
hordes  of  Southern  "Chivalry,"  had  been  taken 
in  the  toils  of  a  band  of  pistol  sharpers,  and 
slain. 

"  They  have  killed  mo  because  I  was  op- 
posed to  the  extepsion  of  Slavery  and  a  cor- 
rupt Administration,"  was  the  last  declaration 
of  the  dying  Senator ;  and  as  the  words  fell 
from  his  lips,  they  became  fire  in  the  heart 
of  the  weeping  orator  who  helped  to  close  his 
eyes. 

The  empire  of  the  Western  Ocean  was  steep- 
ed in  gloom  at  the  contemplation  of  the  mon- 
strous deed.  All  trade  was  stopped  ;  no  sound 
of  bustle  was  heard  along  the  street ;  and  by 
common  consent,  without  pageant  or  parade 
or  any  sound  but  the  low,  measured,  muffled 
throb  of  the  church  bells,  the  dejected  people, 
walking  as  if  they  held  their  breaths,  gathered 
in  the  main  square,  and  formed ^efliselves,  like 
so  mam'  shadows,"  round  the  bier.  At  the  foot 
of  the  coffin  stood  the  priest ;  at  its  head,  aud 
so  he  could  gaze  freely  on  the  face   of  his  dead 

friend,   stood  the  pale   figure  of  the  orator. 

Both  of  them,   the   living   and  the   dead,  were 
self  made  men  ;  and  the  son  of  the  stone-cutter, 
laying  in  mute  grandeur,  with  a  record  floating 
round  that  coffin  which  bowed  the  heads  of  the 
surrounding  thousands  down    in  mute  respect, 
might  have  been  proud  of  the  tribute  which  tLe 
weaver's  apprentice  was  about    to  lay  upon  his 
breast.     For  minutes  after  the  vast  audience  had 
settled  itself  to  hear  bis  words,   the  orator  did 
not  speak.     He  did  not  look  in  the  coffin — nay, 
neither  to  the  right  or  left ;  but  the  gaze  of  his 
fixed  eye  was  turned  within  his  mind,    and  the 
still  tears   coursed   rapidly  down  his  cheek. — 
Then,   when  the   silence  was   the  most  intense, 
his  tremulous*  voice  roso   like  a   wail,  and  with 
an  uninterrupted  stream  of  lofty,  burning  and 
pathetic  words,  he  so  peuetrated  and  possessed 
the  hearts  of  the  sorrowing  multitude,  that  there 
was  not  one  check  less  moistened  than  his  own. 
For  an  hour  he  held  them  as   with  a  spell ;  and 
when  he  finished,  by  bending  over  the  calm  face 
of  the  noble  corse,   and  stretching  his  arms  fci- 
ward  with  an  impressive  gesture,  exclaimed,  lu 
quivering  accent,  "  Good  friend  !  brave  heart  I 
gallant  leader !  hail  and  farewell !"  the  audience 
broke    forth   in  a  general  response   of  sobs. — 
Never,  perhaps,  was\eloqucnee  more  thrilling  ; 
never,  certainly,   w\s^jt  better  adapted  to  the 
temper  of  its  listeners/^  The  merit   of  the  eulo- 
gy divided  public  encomiums  with  the   virtues 
of  the  deceased,  and  the  orator  became  invited 
with  the   dead    Senator's   political   fortunes. — 
The  Senatorial  field  in  California   beings'  bow^ 
ever,  not  open   to  immediate  occupJtoon,    Col. 
Baker  transferred  himself  to  Oj^m^  and  (Jioje  I 


the  glow  of  his  last  effort  s ifR  "carrieii  rfm  to 
the  highest  honors  of  that.S^te.  He  /aspect-" 
ed  Senator  for  the  full  tefm  of  sixyea/s  in  1809, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  bad  enjoyed  its  lof- 
ty honors  only  for  two  eessiops.  How  be  im- 
proved the  privilege  of  his  pUfce  by  great  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Constitution,  and  by  with-, 
ering  denunciations  of  M  alvocates  of  treason, 
has  been  ar  matter  of  universal  and  applaudro" 
cognizance.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  master  d<v 
b  iter  of  the  war  term  of  Congress,  and  that  jfe 
had  the  courage  to  give  his  oratory  force,  frnd 
shrinking  Benjamin,  who  withered  at  his  woMs^ 
and  the  b'aochpd  Breckinridge,  whom  hi  '■  cg£t 
.from  the  Tarpeian  rock,"  can  well  attest. 

But  even  these  honors,  and  the  acknowledged 
prominence  which  be  h&d  won  in  his  last  pow- 
erful position,  was  not  enough  for  his  active  and 
daring  spirit  while  the  country  was  in  arms. — 
He  left  the  Senate  to  raise  a  regiment,  and  when 
that  was  ready,  he  led  it  to  the  field.  He  fell 
with  the  "light  of  battle"  on  his  features  ;  bis 
death  being  as  eloquent  as  his  life,  and  contri- 
buting by  its  noble  manner,  a  large  compensa- 
tion for  his  loss.  The  event,  however,  has  pen- 
etrated the  nation  with  the  deepest  sorrow, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  lain  a  new  obliga- 
tion on  our  settlement  with  treason.  . 

We  had  the  honor  to  entertain   him  as  our 
gueat  at  dinner,  on  an  afternoon  in  the  month  of 
August  last.     On  that  occasion,  when  we  ex- 
Dresaed  (in  view  of  the  r^iftmt  disaster  at  Ma- 
nassas) a  natural  concerri~as1o  the  deportment 
of  his  troops,   be   said:    ''Wilkes,  I  have   some 
peculiar  notiona  as  to    the  part  I  am  to  play 
in  this  extraordinary    war ;  and   want   you  to 
bear  in  mind  that  what  I  now  say    to  you  is 
not  the  result  of  any  idle  fancy  or  vague  im- 
pression.    It  is  doubtful  if  I  shall    ever  again 
take  ray  seat  in  the  Senate  !"  To  the  look  ofl 
surprise  which  I  turned  upon  him  at  this  ex-' 
pression  he  replied,  "I  am  certain  I  shall  not 
live  through  this  war,  and  if  mv  troops  should 
show  any  want  of  resolution,  I  shall  fall  in  the 
first  battle.     I  cannot  afford,  after  my  career  in 
Mexico,  and  as  a  Senator  of  the   United  States, 
to  turn  my  face  from  the   enemy  !"    There  was 
no  gloom  or   depression   in  his  "manner,   but  it 
was    characterized    by    a    temperate    earnest- 
ness which  made  a    deep   impression   on    my 
mind. 

Lo  !  before  October  has  shed  its  leaves,  his 
sword  lies  upon  his  pulseless  breast,  aud  his 
toga  has  become  the  cerements  of  the  grave. 

"Good  friend!  brave  heart!  gallant  •  leader ! 
hail  and  farewell  !" 

George  Wilkers. 


COLONEL    EDWARD    D.    BAKER. 

From  the  Civil  War  collection  of  Mr.  Robert  Cost 
Edward  Dickinson  Baker  was  born  in  London,  Febrr 
24,  1811.  In  his  infancy  his  parents  emigrated  to  Ami 
and  his  father  became  a  teacher  at  Philadelphia,  "l 
Edward  was  apprenticed  to  a  weaver  ;  but  he  disliked  ti 
trade,  and  soon  gave  it  up  and  left  home.  He  drifted  to 
Belleville,  Illinois,  about  1826,  and  was  followed  a  year 
later  by  his  parents.  For  several  months  he  drove  a  dray 
in  St.  Louis,  Missouri ;  then  removed  to  Carrollton,  Illinois, 
and  studied  law.  His  early  experience  at  the  bar  was  dis- 
heartening, and  upon  becoming  a  member  of  the  Christian 
church  he  resolved  to  enter  the  ministry  ;  but  political  suc- 
cess about  this  time  caused  a  change  of  mind,  and  robbed 
the  pulpit  of  a  splendid  ornament.  In  1835  he  removed  to> 
Springfield,  and  in  1837  was  elected  to  the  legislature.  He 
achieved  immediate  distinction  as  an  orator,  and  for  the  en- 
suing fifteen  years  he  ranked  among  the  foremost  lawyers, 
and  politicians  of  the  State.  He  was  reelected  to  the  House 
in  1838,  served  in  the  State  Senate  from  1840  to  1844,  and 
was  then  elected  to  Congress.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Mexican  War  he  returned  home,  and  raised  a  regiment 
of  which  he  was  commissioned  colonel.  After  the  war  he 
removed  to  Galena,  and  was  there  sent  back  to  Congress. 
In  1851  he  went  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  with  four  hun- 
dred laborers  to  engage  in  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Railroad.  In  1852  he  went  to  San  Francisco,  California, 
where  he  at  once  became  the  leader  of  the  bar.  He  was  not 
successful  there  in  any  of  his  political  aspirations,  and  re- 
moved to  Oregon.  That  State  at  once  made  him  a  United 
States  Senator.  The  Civil  War  coming  on,  he  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  Senate,  raised  "the  California  regiment,"  imme- 
diately went  to  the  front,  and  was  killed  at  Ball's  Bluff, 
October  20,  1861.—/.  McCan  Davis. 


Illinois  Given 
Baker  Painting 
By  Mrs.  Lincoln 


The  oil  painting  of  Cot  E.  J>. 
Baker  which  Is  the  property  of  Illi- 
nois was  presented  to  the  state  by 
Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln,  July  8,  1872. 
The  presentation  was  made  through 
John  T.  Stuart  and  the  story  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  of  the  follow- 
ing day. 

"Yesterday,"     says    The     Journal, 
"Mrs.    Lincoln,    widow    of    the    late 
President  Lincoln,  presented  to  the 
state  through  Hon.  John  T.  Stuart 
the  very  fine  oil  painting  of  the  lat 
Col.  E.  D.  Baker,  one  of  the  favor!4 
sons  of  Illinois.     Colonel  Baker  w 
killed   at   Ball's   Bluff   by   gallan' 
leading  his  men  in  a  charge  ur 
rebel  forces.     The  portrait  will   I 
hung  in  the   executive  mansion   b. 
Governor  Palmer." 
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BAKERS  SPIRIT  MESSAGE  TO  LINCOLN 
J.  B.  Conkling  —  Medium 


One  of  the  strangest  letters  Abraham  Lincoln  ever 
received  was  signed  E.  (Edward  Dickinson)  Baker. 
Today  this  original  document  is  an  item  (Reel  30  No. 
13578)  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Papers  of  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

The  amazing  aspect  of  this  letter  is  that  it  is  dated 
December  28,  1861,  yet  Colonel  Edward  D.  Baker  was 
killed  at  the  Battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  on  October  21,  1861. 
The  letter  of  five  pages  is  a  mirror-written  (can  be 
read  when  held  before  a  mirror)  spirit  message  with  a 
sixth  page  containing  the  entire  message  "translated" 
for  easy  reading.  Because  of  Lincoln's  close  friendship 
with  Baker  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  mysterious  letter 
was  permanently  preserved  by  the  sixteenth  president. 
The  message  is  as  follows: 

"Dec.  28,   1861 

"My  friend  will  you  please  have  this  conveyed  to  his 
Excellency  the  president. 

"My  esteemed  and  best  earthly  friend. 

"You  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  to  receive  this  from 
me,  but,  I  like  millions  of  other  disembodied  spirits  feel 
a  desire  to  convey  expressions  of  gratitude  and  hope  to 
earthly  friends.  I  am  not  dead.  I  still  live,  a  conscious 
individual,  with  hope,  asperiations  (sic)  and  interest  for 
the  Union  still  alive. 

"I  experienced  a  happy  reality — a  glorious  change, 
by  the  process  termed  'death.' 

"I  would  communicate  with  you  personally,  if  not  now, 
after  the  close  of  your  official  term. 

"I  will  be  with  you  in  spirit,  and  with  many  others 
impress  and  strengthen  you.  Man  lives  on  Earth,  to  live 
elsewhere,  and  that  elsewhere  is  ever  present.  Heaven 
and  Hell  are  conditions,  not  localities. 

E.  Baker" 

The  medium  who  transcribed  this  letter  was  J.  B. 
Conkling  (sometimes  spelled  Conklin)  and  the  cata- 
loguer of  the  Lincoln  papers  attributes,  and  rightfully 
so,  this  document  to  Conkling  and  not  Baker.  Very 
little  is  known  about  Conkling  except  that  he  was  a 
writing  medium  whose  New  York  City  address  was  599 
Broadway. 

Qonkling  may  have  written  the  E.  Baker  letter  in  an 
effort  to  arrange  an  appointment  with  President  Lin- 
coln. A  wealthy  spiritualist  named  Colonel  S.  P.  Kase 
who  headed  a  great  many  industrial  enterprises  in 
Pennsylvania  provides  some  additional  information  on 
Conkling  in  his  rare  publication  "The  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  How  and  By  Whom,  It  Was  Given  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  1861."  The  only  original  copy  of  this 
thirty-one  page  pamphlet  is  to  be  found  in  the  Brown 
University  Library. 

Colonel  Kase  is  said  to  have  visited  Washington,  D.  C. 
in  the  early  months  of  1862,  and  he  recorded  the  follow- 
ing information: 

"I  arrived  about  four  o'clock  P.M.,  and  after  getting 
fairly  settled  at  the  hotel  I  concluded  to  take  a 
stroll   to   the    Capitol   grounds.    Here    I   must   digress    a 
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COLONEL  EDWARD  D.  BAKER 
Baker  was  an  Englishman  who  settled  with  his  family  in  Belleville. 
Illinois.  He  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  as  a  private  and  moved 
to  Springfield,  Illinois  in  18.">5  to  practice  law.  He  fou.uht  in  the 
Mexican  War.  became  a  briKadier-ueneral  and  distinguished  himself 
at  Cerro  Gordo.  He  moved  to  California  in  1852  and  in  1860  served 
as  U.  S.  Senator  from  Oregon.  He  was  a  close  personal  and  political 
supporter  of  President  Lincoln.  The  Lincolns  named  their  second 
son  Edward  Baker  (March  10,  1846  —  February  1,  1850)  in  honor  of 
this  close  friend.  On  March  4,  1861  Edward  Baker  accompanied 
President  Buchanan,  President-elect  Lincoln  and  Senator  James  A. 
Pearce  in  the  carriage  that  proceeded  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to 
take  part  in  the  inauguration  ceremonies.  Lincoln  considered  Baker's 
death   as  a    real   personal   loss. 

little.  I  had  boarded  at  Mrs.  Pearce's,  in  1850,  for 
about  three  months;  the  house  was  situated  near  the 
lower  gate  leading  into  the  Capitol  grounds,  on  Penn- 
sylvania avenue.  As  I  passed  the  house  I  saw  the  name 
of  J.  B.  Conkling  above  the  door.  I  knew  him  two  years 
previously,  in  New  York,  as  a  writing  medium. 

"Just  as  the  name  attracted  my  attention  I  was 
startled  to  hear  a  voice  at  my  right  side  say: 

"  'Go  see  him;  he  is  in  the  same  room  you  used  to 
occupy.' 
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"I  looked  to  see  who  spoke,  as  there  was  no  human 
being  within  a  hundred  yards  of  me.  The  question 
passed  rapidly  through  my  mind — 'Who  knows  that  I 
ever  occupied  a  room  in  this  house?'  Eleven  years  had 
passed  since  that  time.  An  indescribable  feeling  came 
over  me;  I  seemed  paralyzed  or  riveted  to  the  spot; 
there  was  a  barrier,  unseen,  that  prevented  me  from 
moving  a  step  forward  or  from  the  house.  It  was  only 
the  work  of  a  moment;  I  concluded  to  enter  the  house, 
and  upon  ascending  the  stairway  to  the  third  story, 
passed  into  the  room  which  had  been  occupied  by  me  in 
1850,  and  here  Mr.  Conkling  sat,  just  having  finished 
a  letter  to  President  Lincoln  and  was  enclosing  the  en- 
velope as  I  entered. 

"  'Here,  Mr.  Kase,'  said  Mr.  Conkling,  'I  want  you 
to  take  this  letter  to  the  President;  you  can  see  him, 
but  I  can't.' 

"'0,  sir,'  I  replied,  'I  cannot  take  your  letter;  send 
it  by  mail.  I  have  just  arrived  in  this  city  and  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  President;  besides  this,  I  am  here 
on  important  business  and  must  be  formally  introduced 
to  him;  therefore,  I  can  not  take  your  letter.' 

"Mr.  Conkling  said:  'You  must  take  this  letter;  you 
are  here  for  this  purpose;  if  you  do  not  take  it  he  will 
never  see  it.' 

"At  this  moment  a  voice  again  saluted  me,  the  same 
as  I  had  heard  on  the  street: 

"  'Go,  see  what  will  come  of  tfiis.' 

"This  voice  seemed  just  behind  me.  I  was  startled, 
dumfounded;  I  stood  fixed  to  the  spot.  Finally,  I  said 
yes. 

"'Give   me   the  letter.   Will   you   go   along?' 

"  'Yes;  but  I  can't  see  him.  You  can,'  was  the  me- 
dium's reply. 

"  'Well,  here's  an  omnibus  just  turning;  we'll  get  in 
that.' 

"The  sun  was  just  then  setting  behind  the  distant 
hills.  We  arrived  at  the  Presidential  Mansion  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening.  I  rang  the  bell;  a  servant  appeared. 

"Q.  'Is  the  President  in?' 

"A.  'Yes,'  was  the  reply,  'he  is  at  tea.' 

"Q.  'Can  I  see  him?' 

"A.  'What  is  the  name?' 

"I  gave  him  my  name.  He  soon  returned,  saying:  'The 
President  will  see  you  after  tea.  Step  up  into  the 
gentlemen's  parlor.' 

"Conkling  and  myself  seated  ourselves  in  the  parlor 
to  which  the  servant  had  directed  us.  Soon  thereafter 
the  servant  appeared  at  the  door,  beckoning  me  for- 
ward, and  opened  a  door  leading  to  the  President's 
room. 

"The  President  was  approaching  the  door  as  I  en- 
tered. He  stopped,  somewhat  disappointed,  and  stepped 
back  one  or  two  steps  as  I  approached,  I  saying  to  him: 
'My  name  is   S.   P.   Kase,  of  Danville,   Pennsylvania.' 

"The  President  expected  to  meet  S.  P.  Chase,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  His  response  was:  '0,  you 
are  from  Pennsylvania?'  showing  me  to  a  chair  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  a  long  table.  He  took  a  seat  di- 
rectly opposite,  and  for  some  time  drew  me  out  respect- 
ing Pennsylvania. 

"I  told  him  that  I  lived  in  the  town  where  the  first 
anthracite  pig-iron  was  manufactured,  and  where  the 
first  T-rail  was  made  in  the  United  States.  And  for  a 
full  half-hour  various  questions  pertaining  to  the  war 
and  the  prosperity  of  Pennsylvania  were  discussed,  when 
I  handed  him  the  Conkling  letter. 

"He  broke  it  open  and  read  it,  seemed  a  little  sur- 
prised, saying: 

'What  does  this  mean?' 

"My  reply  was,  'I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  means  what  it  says.' 

'  'You  do  not  know,'  responded  the  President,  'what 
this  letter  is.  and  yet  you  think  it  means  what  it  says?' 

"  'Yes,  sir;  I  think  so,'  I  replied. 

"  'Well,  said  the  President,  'I  will  read  it  for  you.' 

"Here  is  the  letter: 

"  'I   have   been   sent   from   the  city   of   New  York   by 


spiritual  influence  pertaining  to  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tion. I  can't  return  until  I  see  you.  Appoint  the  time. 
Yours,  etc. 

Signed.  'J.  B.  Conkling.' 

After  reading  Conkling's  letter  Lincoln  asked  Kase, 
who  was  an  ardent  spiritualist,  "What  do  you  know 
about  spiritualism?"  Kase  replied,  "I  know  very  little, 
but  what  I  know  you  are  welcome  to."  Kase  then  gave 
Lincoln  a  long  discourse  on  the  phenomena  of  spiritual- 
ism. After  a  lengthy  discussion  during  which  period 
"Lincoln  seemed  very  much  interested"  the  president 
said,  "Tell  Mr.  Conkling  that  I  will  see  him  on  Sunday, 
between  9  and  10  a.m."  Kase's  reaction  was  "0,  no, 
write  him  a  letter."  Lincoln  replied,  "O,  Yes,  I  will 
write  him  a  letter."  Kase,  thereupon  shook  hands  with 
Lincoln  and  called  for  Conkling  in  the  gentlemen's 
parlor  and  they  then  went  to  their  respective  lodgings. 

The  question  arises — Did  Kase  present  to  Lincoln 
the  E.  Baker  letter  at  this  meeting?  Up  to  this  date 
Lincoln  had  not  had  many  contacts  with  spiritualism, 
although  in  February,  1861,  according  to  the  medium 
Nettie  Colburn  Maynard,  the  president-elect  was  warned 
by  Charles  Redmond,  a  medium,  "of  the  danger  (Balti- 
more plot)  that  faced  him  before  he  made  that  famous 
trip  between  Philadelphia  and  Washington." 

Lincoln  could  have  known  little  about  spiritualism 
prior  to  1848,  the  year  the  cult  was  founded.  It  was  the 
Fox  sisters  (Leah,  Kate  &  Margaretta)  residing  near 
Rochester,  New  York,  who  astounded  their  neighbors 
with  "spirit-rappings"  and  brought  about  the  movement 
known  as  modern  spiritualism.  The  sisters  became  fa- 
mous and  seances  were  held  throughout  New  England 
and  the  eastern  states.  Finally  the  Fox  girls  became 
alarmed  over  the  movement  they  had  started.  Confessing 
the  spirit  rappings  to  be  a  hoax,  their  revelation  was  not 
sufficient  to  check  those  people  who  were  eager  to  com- 
municate with  disembodied  spirits. 

During  Lincoln's  presidency  spiritualism  became  a 
national  craze  or  fad.  The  press  carried  many  stories 
about  "visitations"  and  spiritualistic  seances.  The  me- 
diums held  forth  in  public  parlors  and  on  common  car- 
riers. People  came  out  by  the  hundreds  to  witness  the 
mysterious  knocks,  spirit  rappings  and  to  make  verbal 
queries  about  the  departed. 

According  to  Jay  Monaghan,  one  time  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  June, 
1948,  pages  171-173,  "The  cult  was  noticeably  strong  in 
centers  which  supported  Fremont  and  Lincoln  in  1856 
and   1860.   In   fact  it  was  part  of  the  radical  transcen- 
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Photograph    made    from    micro-film    of   original    document 
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J.    B.   Conkling's  mirror-written   spirit  message  translated   as   follows: 

'My    friend    will    you    please   have   this    conveyed    to    his    excellency    the 

President" 
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The  sixth   page  of  J.  B.  Conkling's  spirit  message  translated  for  easy 
reading.     (See  printed  contents  of  the  message  in   article.) 

dentalism  of  the  period  and  it  went  hand  in  hand  with 
the  crusade  for  temperance  and  against  slavery."  For 
some  unexplainable  reason  spiritualism  was  not  a  fad 
in  the  southern  states. 

The  editor  of  the  Spiritual  Scientist  is  quoted  in  a 
book  entitled  "Nineteenth  Century  Miracles"  by  Emma 
Hardinge  Britten,  1883,  page  485,  to  the  effect  that  "For 
four  succeeding  Sundays  Mr.  Conkling  was  a  guest  at  the 
presidential  mansion.  Mr.  Conkling  has  himself  alleged 
to  the  author,  that  the  Spirits  not  only  urged  the  subject 
of  the  emancipation  proclamation,  but  that  they,  in  the 
name  of  the  Independence  Fathers,  spelled  out,  letter  by 
letter,  the  preliminary  draft  of  that  famous  document. 
The  result  of  these  interviews  was  the  president's  propo- 
sition to  his  Cabinet  to  issue  such  a  proclamation,  and  the 
final  success  of  the  stupendous  work,  is  recorded  in  the 
national  archives  of  the  country.  The  influence  exerted  by 
the  celebrated  test  medium  Conkling,  was  not  the  only 
one  brought  to  bear  upon  the  good  president  ..."  Of 
course,  only  a  spiritualist  could  believe  that  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  can  be  attributed  to  spirit  interces- 
sion. 

The  date  of  the  E.  Baker  letter  is  December  28,  1861. 
Was  this  the  Saturday  that  Kase  and  Conkling  are  be- 
lieved to  have  visited  the  presidential  mansion?  Emma 
Hardinge  Britten,  in  her  book  "Nineteenth  Century 
Miracles"  adds  to  the  confusion  by  stating  "that  Colonel 
S.  P.  Kase,  of  Philadelphia,  being  deeply  interested  in 
railroad  undertakings,  was  compelled  to  visit  the  capital 
in  1862  ..."  However,  the  title  of  the  Kase  pamphlet 
indicates  that  the  spirit  manifestation,  that  lead  to 
the  writing  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  occurred 
in  the  year  1861.  One  writer,  Earl  S.  Haines,  in  "A 
Research  Report"  that  is  unpublished,  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  first  meeting  between  Lincoln  and  Conkling 
took  place  on  Sunday,  December  29,  1861  to  be  followed 
by  three  succeeding  Sundays,  thereafter. 

Was  Abraham  Lincoln  a  spiritualist?  The  spiritualists 
say  "Yes"  and  the  historians  say  "No."  A  great  deal  of 
spiritualistic  literature  has  been  published,  of  which 
the  Foundation  has  an  abundance,  concerning  Lincoln's 
interest  in  the  cult.  Certainly  there  is  ample  evidence 
that    Mr.    Lincoln    attended    at   least   four    seances,    and 


perhaps  had  several  conferences  with  mediums  in  his 
office. 

To  be  sure,  Mrs.  Lincoln  took  spiritualism  much  more 
seriously  than  her  husband.  She  attended  many  seances 
in  the  White  House  and  elsewhere.  It  has  been  generally 
agreed  that  after  the  death  of  Willie  Lincoln  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  1862,  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  believed  in  the  com- 
munication with  the  invisible  and  she  thought  she  could 
distinguish  the  apparition  of  the  dead.  However,  in  later 
life  Mrs.  Lincoln  wrote:  "Time  .  .  .  has  at  length  taught 
&  convinced  me,  that  the  loved  &  idolized  being,  comes 
no  more."  In  1864  she  wrote:  "I  am  not  either  a  spirit- 
ualist but  I  sincerely  believe  our  loved  ones,  who  have 
only  'gone  before'  are  permitted  to  watch  over  those 
who  were  dearer  to  them  than  life." 

When  one  tries  to  relate  these  spiritualistic  events 
chronologically,  with  which  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
were  involved,  or  to  give  some  historical  significance  to 
the  seances  which  they  attended,  the  topic  seems  to 
become  as  illusive  as  the  rappings  of  a  medium. 

One  thing  that  we  can  be  sure  about,  however,  is  that 
Lincoln  preserved  "the  spirit  message  from  his  old  friend 
E.  Baker. 


"Lord  Colchester"  —  Spirit  Medium 

Following  the  death  of  Willie  Lincoln  on  February  20, 
1862,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  distraught  with  grief,  turned  to 
spiritualism  with  the  hope  that  she  might  contact  Willie's 
spirit.  It  was  a  Negro  seamstress,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Keck- 
ley,  employed  in  the  White  House,  who  induced  Mrs. 
Lincoln  to  attempt  to  reach  her  dead  son  through  the 
mediumship  of  Colchester. 

Colchester  claimed  to  be  the  illegitimate  son  of  an 
English  duke  and  according  to  numerous  observers  he 
often  mystified  his  audience  with  his  so-called  manifesta- 
tions. Most  spiritualist  mediums  worked  in  the  dark  but 
Colchester  could  perform  his  spirit  rapping  in  broad 
daylight. 

In  the  summer  of  1862  he  induced  Mrs.  Lincoln  to 
receive  him  at  the  Soldier's  Home  which  was  the  sum- 
mer residence  of  the  Lincolns.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  at  first 
impressed  with  these  so-called  manifestations  which 
produced  messages  from  her  dead  son  by  means  of 
"scratches  on  the  wainscoting  and  taps  on  the  wall  and 
furniture." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  told  Noah  Brooks  about  Colchester  and 
invited  him  to  attend  a  White  House  seance.  He  declined. 
Instead,  Brooks,  accompanied  by  an  unbelieving  friend, 
paid  a  $1.00  admission  fee  and  attended  "a  Colchester 
sitting."  Brooks  considered  Colchester  a  fraud  and  in- 
tenHeH  to  exnose  h>m.  A  group,  holding  hands,  sat  around 
a  table,  with  the  lights  turned  out.  (Colchester  could 
do  so  much  more  in  the  dark).  Suddenly  there  was  a 
thumping  of  a  drum  and  a  twanging  of  a  banjo,  accom- 
panied by  the  ringing  of  bells.  Brooks  surmised  that 
Colchester  somehow  had  freed  his  hands  from  those  who 
sat  beside  him  and  was  making  the  strange  sounds. 
Brooks'  hands  were  held  by  unbelievers  who  allowed 
him  to  break  the  circle  and  lunge  in  the  direction  of  the 
sounds,  all  the  while  shouting,  "strike  a  light!"  A  match 
was  lighted  and  there  stood  "the  son  of  the  duke"  with 
the  drum  and  bells  still  held  in  his  hands.  Brooks'  fore- 
head was  covered  with  blood,  having  received  a  blow 
on  the  head  from  the  drum  which  had  been  used  as  a 
weapon  by  Colchester. 

The  seance  was  suddenly  ended  and  Colchester  slipped 
out  of  the  room.  According  to  Brooks,  Colchester  was  "so 
outraged  by  this  insult  that  he  refused  to  reappear."  A 
day  or  two  later  he  is  alleged  to  have  written  Mrs. 
Lincoln  a  letter  requesting  a  War  Department  pass  to 
New  York,  with  a  veiled  threat  that  if  she  refused  he 
would  have  some  unpleasant  things  to  say  to  her. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  immediately  summoned  Brooks  and  they 
made  a  date  with  Colchester  the  next  day  at  a  specified 
hour.  When  he  arrived,  Mrs.  Lincoln  introduced  Brooks 
to  Colchester  and  then  withdrew.  Brooks  thereupon 
showed  Colchester  the  unhealed  scar  on  his  forehead. 
Colchester  insisted  that  he  had  been  insulted,  and  Brooks 
called  him  a  swindler  and  a  humbug,  and  ordered  him 
to  leave  Washington  or  risk  being  incarcerated  in  the 
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Photograph  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  with  a 

so-called    spirit    photograph 

of  President  Lincoln 


The  following  information  about  this  photograph  is  taken  from  The 
National  Spiritualist.   February,   1945: 

"In  1867,  two  years  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  <leath  Mrs.  Lincoln  visited 
the  photograph  gallery  of  Mr.  William  Mumler  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

"She  did  not  give  him  her  name  but  went  incog.,  and  sat  for  her 
picture  under  another  name.  When  she  went  to  obtain  her  proof 
the  lady  in  attendance  said  to  her:  'Madam,  a  very  strange  result 
has  come  upon  the  plate  with  your  photo.  President  Lincoln  is 
standing  behind  you.'  She  answered:  'That  is  all  right  I  am  his 
widow.' 

"Many  copies  were  taken  from  the  original  negative  and  sold,  both 
in  Boston  and  the  societies  of  the  students  of  occult  phenomena. 
One  was  copied  on  a  half-tone  plate  in  Paris,  France,  which  was  a 
true  replica  of  the  original  photograph  with  Mrs.  Lincoln.  The 
publisher  of  this  half-tone  enlargement  also  had  a  proof  from  the 
original  plate  and  knows  the  exact  truth  of  obtaining  the  original 
negative,  being  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Mumler's  brother, 
after  William  Mumler  had  passed  on  to  the  next  realm  of  life 
through   the   gateway   of  death." 

This  cut.  was  made  from  a  photograph  taken  from  Catherine  Coffin 
Phillips'  book,  "Cornelius  Cole  -  California  Pioneer  and  United 
States  Senator.  .  .,"  San  Francisco.  1929,  opposite  page  267.  Mrs. 
Lincoln  sent  this  particular  photograph  to  Olive  Cole,  the  wife  of 
Senator  Cornelius  Cole,  along  with  seme  explanatory  clippings  taken 
from  The  Present  A  tie  of  March  21!,  1872,  and  from  the  Boston  Daihi 
Herald. 

Other  spirit  photographs  of  Lincoln  have  been  published  from  time 
to  time  but  in  many  cases  they  strangely  resemble  those  with  a 
Meserve    classification. 

Old  Capital  Prison.  So  far  as  Brooks  was  concerned, 
Colchester  was  never  heard  of  again. 

Meanwhile,  President  Lincoln  was  very  much  con- 
cerned  over   his   wife's   interest   in    spiritualism,   and    at 


the  same  time  he  was  puzzled  by  Colchester's  daylight 
seances.  In  view  of  this  interest  he  asked  Joseph  Henry, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to 
attempt  to  learn  how  Colchester  produced  the  strange 
cracking  sounds. 

Colchester  was  interviewed  by  Henry,  and  with  an 
attitude  of  insolent  superiority  the  medium  proceeded 
to  confound  the  scientist  completely.  Henry  did  observe, 
however,  that  the  sounds  did  not  come  from  the  room 
but  from  the  person  of  the  medium.  Colchester  ended 
the  interview  laughing. 

Quite  by  accident  Henry  discovered  Colchester's  se- 
cret. While  traveling  on  a  train  he  happened  to  sit  by 
a  young  passenger,  and  in  making  friendly  conversation 
his  traveling  companion  mentioned  that  he  was  a  manu- 
facturer of  telegraph  instruments.  He  even  volunteered 
the  information  that  "I  also  make  them  for  spiritual- 
ists." The  young  man  explained  how  his  device  would 
fit  around  the  bicep,  whereby  the  medium,  by  expanding 
his  muscle  could  produce  sharp  clicks  like  a  telegraph 
key.  Henry's  young  friend  said,  "Have  you  heard  of  that 
Colchester  fellow?  He  uses  my  equipment."  Lincoln 
was  pleased  to  learn  the  secret. 

Laboring  under  the  Brooks'  threat  of  the  Old  Capital 
Prison,  Colchester  apparently  did  leave  Washington  for 
awhile.  However,  there  is  evidence  that  in  January, 
18fi5,  Colchester  was  residing  in  the  Capital  and  was 
astonishing  many  people  with  his  tests.  Warren  Chase, 
a  member  of  the  Illinois  general  assembly,  made  the 
statement  that  "Colchester  .  .  .  often  received  from 
public  men  ten  and  twenty  dollars  for  the  tests  given 
when  he  asked  nothing.  He  was  a  very  generous  and  a 
remarkable  test  medium  but  he  told  me  he  often  cheated 
the  fools  as  he  could  easily  do  it,  but  never  deceived 
the  honest  and  intelligent  inquirer." 

Editor's  Note:  For  additional  information  on  Lincoln  and  spiritual- 
ism see  Lincoln  Lore  No.  888,  April  15,  1946,  "The  Lincolns  and 
Spiritualism" 


"Yon  Request  My  Autograph  .  .  ." 

Abraham  Lincoln's  mode  of  expression  can  not  be 
excelled  for  briefness  and  simplicity,  yet  at  the  same 
time  he  had  the  knack  of  injecting  into  his  writings  a 
bit  of  his  personality.  His  genius  for  original  expression 
is  to  be  found  in  his  addresses,  letters,  endorsements, 
recommendations,  orders   and   even  bank   checks. 

In  reply  to  an  autograph  collector  Lincoln  would 
usually  write,  "You  request  my  autograph.  Well,  here 
it  is,"  or  "here  'tis."  In  the  Foundation's  collection 
there  is  a  note  addressed  to  Edwin  A.  Palmer,  Jr.,  writ- 
ten at  Springfield,  Illinois  on  June  4,  1860.  Lincoln 
wrote,  "You  request  my  autograph  and  here  it  is." 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  possessed  no  such  literary  flair. 
In  a  letter  dated  March  17,  1860,  the  original  of  which 
is  in  the  Foundation  collection,  he  wrote  J.  Parrish, 
Esq.,  an  autograph  seeker:  "Sir,  Allow  me  to  comply 
with  your  request  for  my  autograph  by  signing  myself, 
Yours  Respectfully,  S.  A.  Douglas." 
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A  Temporary  Move 
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Mrs.  Richard  Ogilvie  is  aided  by  James  Hickey  of  State 
Historical  Library  in  moving  portrait  of  Edward  Baker,  as 
governor's  family  prepares  to  move  out  of  executive  mansion 
into  temporary  apartment  to  allow  for  mansion's  restoration. 
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Lincoln  Autographed  Debates: 
Samuel  Long  Copy 


This  article  is  the  fourth  in  Lincoln  Lore's  series  on  the 
copies  of  the  Political  Debates  Between  Hon.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  the  Celebrated  Cam- 
paign of  1858,  in  Illinois  inscribed  by  Abraham  Lincoln  to  his 
friends  and  political  associates.  Lincoln  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived one  hundred  copies  of  this  book  to  give  away.  Harry  E. 
Pratt's  "Lincoln  Autographed  Debates"  (Manuscripts,  VI 
[Summer,  1954],  194-201)  listed  eighteen  copies  known  to  exist 
at  that  time.  Now,  Mrs.  Donald  Trescott,  Special  Collections 
Librarian  at  the  Brown  University  Library,  has  written  to  tell 
us  about  the  copy  in  their  Lincoln  collection,  and  it  seems  to  be 
the  nineteenth  known  copy,  for  it  was  not  listed  by  Harry 
Pratt  in  1954.  Lincoln  students  and  bibliophiles  owe  a  debt  to 
Mrs.  Trescott  for  taking  the  time  and  trouble  to  describe 
Brown  University's  copy. 

The  copy  is  inscribed  "To  Dr. 
Samuel  Long/with  respects 
of/ A.  Lincoln."  The  copy  came  to 
the  fine  (but  ironically  named) 
McLellan  Lincoln  Collection  at 
Brown  through  the  good  offices 
of  Harry  Pratt.  He  obtained  the 
copy  from  Mrs.  J.R.  Kennedy. 
The  book  had  previously  be- 
longed to  her  late  husband's 
grandfather.  Dr.  Samuel  Long,  to 
whom  Lincoln  wrote  his  in- 
scription, had  one  son  who  died 
young  and  one  daughter,  Annie, 
who  married  Samuel  Porter  Ken- 
nedy. Presumably,  he  was  J.R. 
Kennedy's  grandfather. 

Marion  Pratt,  who  was  a 
thorough  and  knowledgeable 
Lincoln  researcher,  apparently 
furnished  Brown  with  a  list  of  the 
references  to  Dr.  Samuel  Long 
from  the  Illinois  State  Journal. 
These  provide  us  with  the  rough 
outlines  of  the  doctor's  career.  He 
was  listed  as  a  physician  in  Lin- 
coln's home  town,  Springfield,  by 
1851.  A  year  later  he  became  the 
city's  corporation  physician  and 
the  city  physician.  In  1853,  he 
married  Elizabeth  Almira 
Collins;  they  lost  their  son  in 
1856. 

We  know  that  Dr.  Long  was  not 
the  Lincolns'  physician  in 
Springfield;  his  connection  with 
Lincoln  was  apparently  political. 
In  1858,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Illinois  State  Republican  Con- 
vention, where  he  may  have 
heard  Lincoln  deliver  his  famous 
"House  Divided"  Speech.  As  a 
member  of  the  reception  commit- 
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FIGURE  1.  Title  page  of  the  published  version  of 
the  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates.  Lincoln 
customarily  signed  the  presentation  copies  on 
the  flyleaf. 


tee  of  that  Convention,  he  doubtless  congratulated  the  party's 
nominee  for  the  Senate  seat  held  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
Later  that  summer,  Dr.  Long  was  a  successful  candidate  for 
the  post  of  alderman  in  Springfield.  At  this  point,  his  career 
began  to  take  a  turn  for  the  worse.  In  May  of  1859,  he  resigned 
as  trustee  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Jack- 
sonville, Illinois.  In  August,  he  resigned  his  aldermanic  seat 
and  went  to  Texas.  In  September,  he  returned  from  Texas.  The 
last  reference  to  Dr.  Long  noted  that  he  was  serving  as  a 
United  States  Grand  Juror  in  June  of  1860.  At  that  point,  the 
references  to  Dr.  Long  supplied  by  Mrs.  Pratt  end. 

Happily,  a  few  other  fugitive  sources  tell  the  rest  of  the  tale. 
Milton  H.  Shutes  in  Lincoln  and  the  Doctors  (New  York: 
Pioneer  Press,  1933)  claimed  that  "Dr.  Samuel  Long  .  .  . 
abandoned  the  practice  of 
medicine  when  President  Lin- 
coln appointed  him  consul  at 
Havana."  But  the  post  at 
Havana  was  much  too  impor- 
tant to  entrust  to  a  provincial 
physician  from  the  President's 
home  town.  A  center  for  conflicts 
over  blockade-running,  Havana 
would  play  an  important  part  in 
the  background  of  the  famous 
Trent  affair,  the  diplomatic  crisis 
which  nearly  brought  interven- 
tion from  England  on  the  side  of 
the  Confederacy.  The  consul  at 
Havana  was  Robert  Wilson 
Shufeldt,  a  New  Yorker  with  six- 
teen years'  experience  in  the 
navy,  who  had  spent  the  six 
years  immediately  before  the  war 
as  a  merchant  captain  sailing 
from  New  Orleans  to  Havana. 
True,  he  was  not  a  career  diplo- 
mat, and  the  political  influence 
of  his  friend,  Connecticut 
Senator  Truman  Smith,  on  fel- 
low Nutmegger  and  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Gideon  Welles  was  the 
critical  connection  in  gaining 
Shufeldt  the  consulship.  Never- 
theless, he  was  familiar  with 
dealing  with  the  Spanish 
colonial  empire,  he  spoke 
Spanish  fluently,  and  he  had 
been  a  frequent  visitor  to 
Havana.  Dr.  Long  seems  to  have 
had  none  of  these  qualifications. 
Ensley  Moore's  article  on  "The 
Collins  Family  and  Connec- 
tions" in  the  Journal  of  the  Il- 
linois State  Historical  Society  for 
April,  1919,  noted  that  Dr.  Long 
served  as  consul  to  Lahaina  in 
the    Sandwich    Islands,    and    a 
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FIGURE  2.  Map  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  from  Hiram  Bingham's  Residence  of  Twenty-one  Years  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
(Canandaigua,  New  York:  H.D.  Goodwin,  1855). 


letter  in  the  Library  of  Congress's  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  Col- 
lection confirms  this  and  explains  much  about  Dr.  Long's 
later  life.  The  Sandwich  Islands,  incidentally,  were  what  we 
call  the  Hawaiian  Islands  today.  Lahaina  is  on  the  island  of 
Maui. 

On  July  15,  1861,  Dr.  Long  wrote  Secretary  of  State  William 
H.  Seward  a  long  and  unhappy  letter  from  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands. Long  asked  Seward  to  give  his  letter  to  President  Lin- 
coln and  wrote  Lincoln  on  the  same  date  to  make  sure  that  he 
knew  he  was  supposed  to  receive  the  letter  after  Seward  read 
it.  Dr.  Long  reminded  Seward  that  he  had  accepted  the  post  at 
Lahaina  only  because  of  Seward's  "persuasion  and  in- 
fluence." Lincoln,  Long  claimed,  had  promised  him  that  he 
would  be  consul  at  Honolulu.  "I  supposed  at  the  time,"  he 
added,  "that  you  meant  to  do  me  a  kindness,  and  so  at  your 
instance  was  persuaded  to  relinquish  the  Honolulu  Con- 
sulate, for  the  one  I  now  hold." 

Hinting  perhaps  that  he  did  not  trust  Seward's  motives  as 
well,  Dr.  Long  wrote,  "Mr.  Lincoln,  I  know  meant  me  well." 
Nevertheless,  Long  would  never  have  accepted  Seward's  offer 
had  he  known  the  position  he  would  occupy  immediately  after 
his  arrival.  Here  was  his  plight: 
On  the  28th  day  of  March  I  received  my  final  instructions 
and  passport,  and  left  Washington  for  my  post  of  duty.  —  I 
had  heard  of  the  investigations,  that  had  taken  place  in 
Honolulu,  and  at  this  place,  and  supposed,  when  I  accepted 
the  position  I  occupy,  that  the  matter  was  all  settled  satis- 
factorily, and  that  I  would  be  permitted  to  come  out  and 
occupy  in  peace,  as  long  as  I  discharged  my  trust  faithfully 
and  honestly,  this  Consulate.  —  But  not  so  —  I  had  been 
here  a  few  days  only  over  a  month,  when  Dr.  H.H.  Baseley 
presents   himself  to   me,    as   a   "Special   Consular  Com- 
missioner," clothed  with  most  extraordinary  powers,  to 


alter,  modify,  and  change  any  and  everything  pertaining  to 
this  Consulate.  —  He  has  power  to  break  up  this  Consulate 
effectually,  and  to  transfer  its  Hospital  to  Honolulu.  —  He 
has  power  to  take  from  my  hands  all  patronage,  so  that  I 
shall  be  unable  to  retain  with  me,  as  a  friend  and  com- 
panion, the  gentleman  who  came  with  me  from  home,  to  act 
as  purveyor  and  Physician  of  my  Consulate,  and  in  short, 
the  result  of  the  investigations  of  the  Special  Commis- 
sioner will  be,  that  he  will  recommend  the  abolition  of  this 
Consulate  and  of  the  one  at  Hilo,  and  the  concentration  of 
all  governmental  authority  in  these  Islands,  in  the  person  of 
a  Consul  General  to  reside  at  Honolulu,  with  agencies  here, 
and  at  Hilo.  — 
Dr.   Long  agreed  that  the  reorganization  would  save  the 
government  money,  but  he  was  miffed  to  "find  that  Dr. 
Baseley's  latest  instructions  bear  date  of  March  30, 1861,  only 
two  days  later  than  mine  —  It  does  appear  to  me  that  when 
such  a  sweeping  reform  was  intended  in  this  Consulate,  that  it 
would  have  been  but  justice  to  myself,  to  give  me  notice  at  that 
time  of  any  such  intention,  and  then  if  I  should  conclude  to 
come  to  Lahaina,  it  would  be  at  my  own  risk."  Dr.  Long 
wanted  "to  give  no  offence  in  this  writing,"  but  Seward  had 
"cut  me  up,  root  and  branch."  "I  do  not  wish  to  remain  here," 
he    said     flatly,    "when  this    Consulate    is   bereft    of     all 
patronage,  and  made  an  appendage  of  the  Honolulu  Con- 
sulate." Long's  request  was  simple:  he  wanted  the  Honolulu 
Consulate,  the  object  of  his  "first  wishes." 

Dr.  Long  put  heavy  pressure  on  Secretary  of  State  Seward. 
He  reminded  the  Secretary  that  Lincoln  "knows  me  well,  and 
has  known  me  long."  He  pointed  out  that  the  three  thousand 
dollars  he  spent  from  his  own  funds  to  reach  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands and  establish  housekeeping  had  ruined  him  "pecuniari- 
ly." Moreover,  the  healthfulness  of  the  climate  in  Honolulu 
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FIGURE  3.  Secretary  of  the  State  William  H.  Seward. 

was  fully  as  good  as  that  on  the  rest  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  it  was  apparently  for  the  sake  of  his  health  that  he  had 
sought  a  tropical  post.  Doubtless,  Dr.  Long's  concern  about 
his  health  explains  much.  Failing  health  probably  led  him  to 
resign  his  various  positions  of  public  responsibility  in  Illinois 
in  1859.  Climate  probably  led  him  to  Texas,  and  politics 
probably  led  him  right  back  to  Illinois,  for  Texas  in  1860  was 
no  place  for  a  staunch  Republican  like  Dr.  Long.  "Take  into 
consideration,"  Long  concluded,  "the  distance  I  am  from  my 
home,  my  pecuniary  situation,  and  the  condition  of  my  family 
which  is  with  me,  and  remember  that  you  alone,  are  the  cause 
of  my  being  thus  situated,  and  if  you  have  any  'bowels  of 
mercy'  about  you,  I  shall  receive  a  favorable  answer  to  my 
request." 

Dr.  Long's  note  to  Lincoln  was  much  shorter  and  con- 
siderably less  intemperate  in  tone.  He  begged  "that  if  I  have 
any  hold  in  your  esteem,  or  place  in  your  kind  feelings,  as  you 
long  ago,  unsolicited,  assured  me  I  had,  you  will  grant  the  re- 
quest I  have  made  to  you."  He  reminded  Lincoln  of  his  poor 
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FIGURE  4.  Detail  of  a  view  of  Lahainaluna  from  Hiram 
Bingham's  memoir. 


health:  "I  find  the  climate  of  these  Islands  very  beneficial  to 
my  health,  and  if  I  can  remain  here  several  years,  I  have  every 
assurance  to  believe  that  I  will  get  well."  He  ended  his  plea 
with  "all  the  earnestness  of  a  drowning  man,  who  catches  at 
every  straw  floating  by." 

We  do  not  know  the  resolution  of  Dr.  Long's  difficulties,  but 
it  is  not  hard  to  guess  that  his  plea  fell  on  deaf  ears.  In  the  first 
place,  the  arguments  he  used  for  the  move  to  Honolulu  were 
also  circumstances  which  indicated  that  he  would  have  little 
choice  in  the  matter  should  Seward  stick  by  his  choice  for 
Honolulu.  Financially  pressed  and  needing  a  tropical  climate, 
Dr.  Long  was  in  no  position  to  quit  and  go  home  if  he  were  not 
offered  the  Honolulu  post.  In  the  second  place,  Dr.  Long  was 
up  against  another  solid  Lincoln  friend  in  Hawaii. 

The  Honolulu  post  was  held  by  Thomas  J.  Dryer,  a 
journalist  from  Oregon.  When  he  swung  the  Portland 
Oregonian  into  the  Republican  camp  in  1859,  he  gained 
enough  influence  in  the  party  to  be  made  a  Lincoln  elector  in 
1860.  Since  he  actually  carried  the  tally  of  Oregon's  vote  to 
Washington  for  the  official  count,  he  was  present  in  Wash- 
ington to  seek  an  office  just  at  the  time  Lincoln  was  forming 
his  new  government.  He  took  the  Hawaii  post  when  it  was 
offered,  but  for  a  time  the  Senate  blocked  his  confirmation 
because  of  his  rumored  fondness  for  strong  drink.  It  took  the 
efforts  of  Oregon  Senator  Edward  D.Baker  to  get  Dryer's  con- 
firmation through  the  Senate,  and  Baker  had  to  pledge  his 
"sacred  honor"  that  the  charge  that  Dryer  was  intemperate 
was  untrue.  The  Senate  then  confirmed  him. 

Dr.  Long  was  doubtless  an  old  friend  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's, but  Lincoln  had  few  friends  of  longer  standing  than 
Edward  D.  Baker.  Mainstays  of  the  Whig  party  in  central 
Illinois  back  in  the  1840s,  Lincoln  and  Baker  were  close 
enough  associates  that  Lincoln  named  his  son  Eddie  after 
Baker.  Baker  was  Dryer's  sponsor  for  the  Hawaii  job,  and  it  is 
doubtful  that  President  Lincoln  would  do  anything  to  upset 
his  administration  of  the  Hawaiian  consulate  even  for  the 
sake  of  another  friend  from  Illinois.  In  fact,  Lincoln  passed 
Long  over  for  another  Oregonian  in  1863,  when  the  Honolulu 
post  was  upgraded  to  the  level  of  minister  resident.  Lincoln 
appointed  Dr.  James  McBride,  an  Oregon  physician,  farmer, 
and  Republican  stalwart. 

Brown  University's  historic  presentation  copy  of  the 
Debates  is  an  artifact  which  suggests  a  fascinating  story  of 
friendship  and  politics,  a  story  which  stretches  all  the  way 
from  central  Illinois  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Those  who 
are  not  collectors  or  who  are  not  browsers  in  museums  and 
rare  book  libraries  often  are  puzzled  at  others'  interest  in  fly- 
specked  and  damp-stained  copies  of  books  with  scribbled  sig- 
natures in  them.  Most  often,  of  course,  it  is  not  the  objects 
themselves  but  the  tales  of  far-flung  adventures  suggested  by 
the  objects  which  cause  the  fascination.  The  appeal  of  such 
stories,  when  they  are  known,  proves  hard  to  resist. 

Olivia  Coolidge's  Lincoln  Biography 
for  Young  Adults 

If  you  have  been  searching  recently  for  good  high  school 
graduation  presents,  or  if  you  have  a  teenager  around  the 
house  idled  by  summer  unemployment,  Olivia  Coolidge  has 
provided  one  solution  to  your  problems.  She  has  finished  a 
two-volume  biography  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which,  though 
written  for  young  readers,  will  not  insult  their  intelligence  or 
show  them  American  history  through  rose-colored  glasses. 
The  first  volume,  called  The  Apprenticeship  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, was  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  in  1974.  The 
second  volume,  entitled  The  Statesmanship  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  was  published  by  Scribner's  last  year.  Each  volume 
is  about  230  pages  in  length,  attractively  printed,  and  un- 
burdened by  scholarly  apparatus  like  footnotes  which  can 
scare  a  younger  reader  away. 

Olivia  Coolidge  is  the  author  of  more  than  twenty-five 
books  for  young  readers,  many  of  them  biographies.  Born  in 
London,  she  graduated  from  Oxford  University,  taught 
English  in  Boston's  Winsor  School,  and  became  a  profes- 
sional writer.  Classical  civilization  has  been  one  of  her  major 
interests  since  her  original  training  at  Oxford,  but  she  has 
also  written  books  on  Winston  Churchill,  Thomas  Paine, 
Edith  Wharton,  Eugene  O'Neill,  and  Gandhi.  She  considered 
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Edward  Dickinson  Baker 


During  a  lifetime  of  only  50  years,  Edward  Dickinson  Baker  practiced  law,  served  in  both  bodies  of  the  Illinois  state 
legislature  and  of  the  United  States  Congress,  and  commanded  troops  in  two  wars.  In  this  statue  Baker  is  depicted  as  a 
legislator.  The  toga  worn  over  his  suit  recalls  statues  of  Roman  senators.  The  use  of  white  Italian  marble  and  the  classical 
garment  are  typical  of  the  neoclassical  style  practiced  by  American  sculptors  in  the  nineteenth  century.  At  his  feet  a  plumed 
military  hat  rests  on  a  book,  which  sits  upon  a  sword  symbolic  of  his  military  service.  On  the  front  of  the  self  base  the  name 
BAKER  appears  in  raised  letters.  The  dark  marble  pedestal  carries  on  its  front  a  bronze  plaque,  installed  in  1952,  with  the 
words 

EDWARD  DICKINSON  BAKER 

SENATOR  FROM  OREGON 

OCTOBER  2,  1860  -  OCTOBER  21,  1861 

KILLED  IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  BALLS  BLUFF 

THIS  STATUE  WAS  ERECTED 

BY  VOTE  OF  THE  CONGRESS 

Edward  Dickinson  Baker  was  born  in  England  on  February  24,  1811,  and  immigrated  with  his  parents  to  the  United  States 
in  1815;  after  10  years  in  Philadelphia,  the  family  moved  to  Illinois.  He  studied  the  law  and  practiced  until  his  election  to 
the  Illinois  legislature,  where  he  was  first  a  representative  and  then  a  senator.  During  this  time  he  established  a  life-long 
friendship  with  Abraham  Lincoln.  Elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  1844,  he  resigned  in  late  1846  to  lead  his 
regiment  of  the  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry  in  the  Mexican  War.  He  participated  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz  and  commanded  a 
brigade  at  Cerro  Gordo.  After  his  service  he  returned  to  the  House  from  Illinois  and  then  moved  in  1851  to  San  Francisco, 
where  he  practiced  law  for  nine  years. 

In  1860  he  moved  to  Oregon,  which  had  become  a  state  only  a  year  before,  and  his  election  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Senate 
made  him  the  third  senator  from  that  state.  Seven  months  after  taking  office,  and  only  a  month  after  the  start  of  the  Civil 
War,  he  was  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  raise  a  regiment,  and  he  soon  commanded  a  brigade  guarding  fords  on 
the  Potomac  River.  On  October  21,  1861,  he  led  his  men  across  the  river  to  reinforce  a  raiding  party  that  was  under 
Confederate  attack.  Baker  was  killed  in  the  afternoon,  becoming  the  only  U.S.  senator  ever  to  die  in  combat.  President 
Lincoln  mourned  his  friend  deeply,  and  the  severity  of  the  Union  defeat  prompted  the  Congress  to  form  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War.  Baker  is  interred  in  San  Francisco  National  Cemetery  in  California.  In  addition  to  his 
statue  in  the  Capitol,  he  is  memorialized  in  the  names  of  forts  in  Nevada,  California,  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  a  street 
in  San  Francisco;  and  a  city  and  a  county  in  Oregon,  which  in  2011  designated  a  state  holiday  in  his  honor. 

The  purchase  of  a  statue  in  Baker's  honor  was  authorized  by  Congress  in  1873  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library,  which  had  no  objection  to  the  work  of  art  or  the  man  depicted  but  was  concerned  that  if  a 
precedent  were  established  "the  work  of  multiplying  images  of  departed  members  must  go  on,  defying  alike  all  distinction 
or  pre-eminence."  Sculptor  Horatio  Stone  had  made  a  model  for  a  statue  of  Baker  in  1862,  less  than  a  year  after  the 
senator's  death;  upon  receiving  the  order  from  Congress  in  1873,  he  had  the  statue  carved  at  life  size  in  marble  in  his 
Roman  studio.  Placed  in  National  Statuary  Hall  in  1876,  it  was  the  first  statue  in  the  Capitol  to  honor  a  Civil  War  soldier.  At 
some  time  before  1909  it  was  moved  to  the  Rotunda,  where  it  remained  until  its  relocation  to  the  Hall  of  Columns  in  1979. 

Horatio  Stone  was  born  in  Jackson,  New  York,  in  1808.  Stone's  attempts  at  woodcarving  as  a  boy  showed  his  early  interest 
in  sculpture,  but  he  left  home  as  young  man  to  study  medicine.  In  the  mid  to  late  1840s,  he  closed  his  practice  and  moved 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  focus  on  sculpture.  He  became  interested  in  the  decoration  of  the  Capitol  as  a  founder  and 
president  of  the  Washington  Art  Association,  which  evolved  into  the  National  Art  Association.  In  1858,  the  Association 
petitioned  Congress  to  form  an  art  commission  to  oversee  the  acquisition  of  art  for  the  Capitol;  the  commission  existed  for 
only  one  year.  Stone  maintained  studios  in  Washington,  including,  at  times,  a  room  in  the  Capitol,  and  in  Italy.  He  sculpted 
three  statues  for  the  Capitol;  John  Hancock  (1861),  Alexander  Hamilton  (1868),  and  Edward  Dickinson  Baker  (1876).  He 
died  in  Carrara,  Italy,  in  1875. 
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